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adopted the tradition of academic freedom which had made
Halle so fruitful, and it became particularly distinguished in
history and law. The German aristocracy sent to Gottingen
their sons who were meant to be statesmen or diplomatists, and
they learned history, law, and political science. This aristocratic
tradition lasted down to the first half of the nineteenth century;
Bismarck was a student at Gottingen. The connexion of
Hanover with England brought a good number of young
Englishmen to Gottingen, and further promoted its liberal
tradition. Canning's poem in the Anti-Jacobin on the " Uni-
versity of Gottingen " illustrates its popularity.
The professors of Gottingen, fully alive to their own dignity
and to the importance of their mission, enjoying a considerable
income and high-sounding titles, and also distinguished not a
little by their connexion with a foreign Court, materially assisted
in that great'change by which the unworldly and pedantic scholar
and teacher of the seventeenth century was transformed into the
well-bred man of the world, counting himself among the upper
classes, and almost considering himself above teaching.1
The eighteenth century was certainly not a great age for
universities; it kept them in their place. It was not necessary
in that aristocratic age for everybody who aspired to be some-
body to go to a university. Some people went there; many
distinguished men did not. "Vigorous personalities, like
Leibniz and also Lessing, kept away from them " (although
both were students at Leipzig).2 The most cultured people
of the eighteenth century, the French and Italian gentry,
went comparatively little to their universities, which were
chiefly professional schools for lawyers and physicians.
Turgot, the Abb6 Morejlet, and Lom6nie de Brienne were
students at the Sorbonne; but neither Voltaire, Montesquieu,
Heh&ius, the Abb6 Raynal, Diderot, nor the scientists
Maupertiris and Buffon, were students or professors at a
French university. The wit and intellect of France were in
her salons, country-houses, and academies. " The Sorbonne
still sits there in its old mansion," writes Carlyle, concerning
1 F. Paulson, op. dt^ p. izi.             f Ibid^ p. 116.